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COAL! 


By John W. Storrs 


N. H. Fuel Administrator 


‘What is coal? Fossil fuel; a black, 
earthy substance which is dug from the 
ground, and which can be burned for 
fuel. Chemically, it consists of carbon, 
volatile matter, sulphur, and ash, with 
a small amount of water. 

The coal period was that stretch of 
time commonly known as the carbon- 
iferous age, during which coal was 
formed, thousands of years ago, ages 
before man was created. 

The carboniferous age was remark- 
able for the luxuriant growth of vege- 
tation of the fern variety and such 
plants as grow in water and swampy 
places. It was supposed that this mass 
of vegetation died down each year and 
formed into a peaty-like mass, which 
afterwards became coal. 

The carbon family, of which coal is 
a member, begins with the diamond, 
which is essentially pure carbon, next 


. to graphite, which is found in your 


black lead pencil, or plumbago used 
for stove polish, then anthracite coal, 
bituminous coal, lignite and finally turf 
or peat, which is the youngest of the 
family. 

The thickness of the carboniferous 
formation varies from a few hundred 
to about 10,000 ft., and from a few to 
almost 100 different veins of coal; and 
these again vary in thickness from a 
few inches to 50 ft. or more. In the 
United States the heaviest bed of coal 
is the “Mammoth” of anthracite in 


Pennsylvania, between 50 and 60 it. 
thick. From 200 to 300 ft. up another 
seam is found, the “Red Ash,” 16 to 
19 ft. thick, and the same distance 
above another 16-ft. bed. 

It is known that a long time, prob- 
ably thousands of years, may have 
passed, from the time the first coal was 
formed up to the forming of the last 
vein; therefore the earlier coals are 
much older than the later ones, and 
consequently they went through pro- 
cesses to which the later coals were 
not subjected. In the earlier coals, the 
volatile matter, to some extent, was 
driven off by heat and pressure. These 
earlier coals are often found much deep- 
er, covered and protected by heavy 
overlying beds, while the later coals 
are usually near the surface. As a 
rule, the older coals are the best, the 
youngest the poorest; therefore, the 
quality of a coal, approximately speak- 
ing, decreases in the United States from 
east to west, although it must be re- 
membered that some excellent coal, 
even anthracite, is found in small 
patches in the Rocky Mountains near 
the Pacific Coast. 

Peat is an accumulation of partly 
decomposed vegetable matter in 
swampy places. The moss-like plant 
begins to grow at the edge of a pond 
or small lake; it soon spreads over the 
whole surface, and while growing at the 
surface, it is dying off below. This 
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dead moss drops to the bottom, and in 
this manner, while filling the pond from 
below with dead moss and spreading 
over the surface, it soon takes posses- 
sion of the whole pond, and thus often 
forms deposits over large areas. As 
the deposit increases in bulk and pres- 
sure, the moss at the bottom becomes 
almost black in color and often closely 
approaches the composition of brown 
coal , but from this it can be distin- 
guished by its readily visible plant 
fibers, only partly altered. While peat 
and coal may have formed in a similar 
way, the vegetation forming peat was 
steeped in water, and a free admission 
of air was excluded, preventing decay; 
while some of the coal forming mater- 
ial after having been steeped, may have 
been covered with earthy matter 
which excluded the air entirely, after 
the vegetable matter had _ under- 
gone certain changes before burial. 

The lignites, or brown coals, form the 
link between peat and bituminous coal. 
They graduate into each other, so that 
if it were not for the younger age of 
the former, in some cases they could 
nct be told apart. 

Bituminous coal is the going over 
from pitchy lignite to anthracite and 
graphite. 

The kind of coal which most inter- 
ests our people in New England is that 
which is used for domestic purposes. 
This is known as anthracite. The New 
England consumers are very much pre- 
judiced against bituminous coal for 
domestic use. There are, however, low 
volatile bituminous coals which are, at 
present, being more extensively used 
than heretofore, and which are giving 
satisfaction if one has become accus- 
tomed to the manner of firing the same. 

With reference to anthracite. While 
some of the anthracite veins may have 
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formed in the same way as bituminous 
coal, the geological structure of nearly 
all anthracite deposits is such as to in- 
dicate that mountain building forces, 
heat and pressure converted the coal 
to the anthracite stage. The pressure 
from the interior raised the surface, 
tilted the rocks, creating joints and fis- 
sures in the stratas, and thus forming 
openings, so that the heat from below 
could rise, percolate through the coal 
deposits and assist in carrying off the 
volatile matter. Some faults or slips 
in the ground have been observed 130 
miles long. One bed of coal produces 
bituminous coal in Ohio and lies hor- 
izontal and undisturbed; through part 
of Pennsylvania it is mined as anthra- 
cite and is greatly tilted, while in Rhode 
Island it is converted into graphite and 
graphitic anthracite and is so broken 
up that portions of it cannot be worked 
at all. This bed, being of the same geo- 
logical age, shows plainly that where 
disturbances were the greatest, the most 
volatile matter was driven off. It can 
also be seen that for the aforemention- 
ed reasons, anthracite is much more 
difficult to mine than lignite or bitum- 
inous coal. 

As a general rule the carbon content 
of coal decreases from east to west in 
the United States. In Rhode Island and 
New Jersey graphite and graphitic an- 
thracite is found; in Pennsylvania, an- 
thracite; in West Virginia, the Poca- 
hontas and New River coal, which 
ranks between bituminous and anthra- 
cite; in the Middle States, bituminous; 
through the Western States, lignites oc- 
cur, with the exception of patches of 
all kinds, up to the graphite in the 
Rocky Mountains, due to mountain- 
building forces, while in Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada we find the poorest 
and also the youngest of the coals. 
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During the strike of 1922 in the an- 
thracite mines, and when this kind of 
coal was scarce and the prices were 
high, there was a large quantity of very 
poor coal shipped into New England, 
some of which got into New Hamp- 
shire. This caused the legislature of 
New Hampshire to pass a law with re- 
ference to the purity of coal sold in this 
state, and placed on the Public Service 
Commission the duty “to fix reasonable 
standards with respect to the amount 
of bone, slate, or other foreign sub- 
stance which may be contained in an- 
racite coal sold as standard coal within 
this state.” After a public hearing and 
a careful consideration of the matter, 
the Public Service Commission issued 
an order providing that the standard 
anthracite coal to be sold in New Hamp- 
shire shall not contain more than the 
following percentages of slate, bone, or 
other foreign substances: 

Percentage of slate, bone, 
or other foreign substance 
not to exceed 


Sizes. 

Broken 15 per cent 
Egg 15 ” ”? 
Stove 7 * 
Chestnut a (6S 
Pea a. 
No. 1 Buckwheat ee 


This law provided also that the gov- 
ernor and council could appoint a fuel 
administrator who would have author- 
ity to make such rules and regulations 
with respect to the sale and distribu- 
ion of fuel, including the fixing of prices 
and standards, as the public good might 
require. 

While anthracite seems to be the 
popular coal for domestic use in New 
England, there was a time when anthra- 
cite was not so highly thought of. For 
instance, in the year 1800, William 
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Morris took a wagon load of anthracite 
from Tamaqua to Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 miles, but was un- 
able to sell it. The coal could not be 
made to burn, and was condemned as 
nothing but “black stones” and unfit 
for use. 

There was some bituminous coal 
used in Philadelphia in 1812, and at 
this time, an attempt was made by 
Colonel Shoemaker of Pottsville, to 
haul coal by wagons and horses to Phil- 
adelphia. He succeeded in delivering 
nine wagon-loads of anthracite. The 
public was not familiar with “hard 
coad,” having used nothing but bitum- 
inous, and Colonel Shoemaker was 
regarded as an impostor for attempting 
to sell “black stones” as coal. He had 
some difficulty in getting out of the 
city to avoid arrest! Of the nine loads, 
two were sold and the other seven he 
gave away. 

A whole night was spent in an effort 
to make the coal burn, when the men 
quit work in despair, but left the fur- 
nace door shut. One of the workmen 
returning some time afterward, found 
everything red-hot. 

In 1823 the first cargo of anthracite 
was shipped by vessel around Cape 
Cod, consigned to the Boston Iron 
Works. 

History 

The first mention made of coal is 
contained in the Bible, Prov. 26:21,— 
“As coals are to burning coals and wood 
to fire; so is a contentious man to 
kindle strife.” 

It was written by King Solomon 
about the year 1016 B. C., and is sup- 
posed by many authorities to refer to 
charcoal. 

King Solomon’s empire contained 
Syria, which abounds in coal, fossils, 
and Bituminous pits, and it is reason- 
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able to suppose that coal which is now 
found in the rocks about Hermon and 
Lebanon was not unknown to the Jew- 
ish King. 

Isaiah 47:14, says, — “There shall 
not be a coal to warm at.” This was 
written about 750 years before Christ, 
and probably 100 years before the 
next biblical mention of coal, which 
occurs in Lamentations 4:8, — “Their 
visage is blacker than a coal.” 

A description of coal occurs in the 
writings of Theophrastus, who was a 
Greek orator and philosopher, and 
friend of Aristotle. He wrote: ‘Those 
substances that are called coals and are 
broken for use are earthy, but they 
kindle and burn like wooden coals.” 
He described them as_ occurring in 
“Lyguria, and in Elis, over in the moun- 
tains toward Olympias.” 

This was written about 2,200 years 
ago or over 300 years before Christ, 
and is the first mention of coal made 
by other than sacred writers. 

There is probably no other commod- 
ity entering into human consumption 
which possesses so much the character 
of a natural monopoly as the anthra- 
cite coal of Pennsylvania. 

The only other known deposits of 
anthracite coal of economic value in the 
United States are in Colorado and New 
Mexico, but these are all comparative- 
ly insignificant, yielding less than 
100,000 tons annually. Practically, 
therefore, the entire source of supply of 
this fuel is confined to an area of 500 
square miles in nine counties of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Total Amount of Coal Produced. 

The production of anthracite coal 
reached its peak in 1917, the amount 
produced in this year being 99,612,000 
tons. Of this amount, New England 
received 11,680,000 tons, or 11.7 per 
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cent of the amount produced. In 1921, 
there were 90,473,000 tons produced, 
of which New England received 11,- 
374,000 tons, or 12.6 per cent of that 
produced. In 1922, the strike year, 
there were 54,683,000 tons produced, 
of which New England received 6,471,- 
000 tons, or 11.8 per cent of that pro- 
duced. In 1923, the production 
jumped to 96,509,000 tons, of which 
New England received 12,184,000 tons, 
or 12.6 per cent of that produced. In 
1924, production dropped to 90,000,- 
000 tons, of which New England re- 
ceived 10,609,000 tons, or 11.8 per 
cent. The total exports of anthracite 
in 1924 were about 4,000,000 tons, and 
the imports into the United States about 
109,000 tons. The production of bit- 
uminous coal in United States in 1924 
was 470,000,000 tons, of which New 
England received 18,894,000 tons or 
about 4 per cent of the production. 
The total production of bituminous 
coal in 1924 was about 60,000,000 
tons greater than in 1922, and about 
75,000,000 tons less than that produced 
in 1923. 

The total amount of anthracite used 
in New Hampshire is about 450,000 
tons, or a little over one ton per person, 
the population, as given in 1920, being 
443,083. 

The amount of anthracite received in — 
Concord in 1921 was about 41,331 net 
tons, and the amount of bituminous 
coal received was 18, 564 tons, while in 
1924 there was received 32,505 tons 
of anthracite and 21,266 tons of bit- 
uminous. While in the state of. New 
Hampshire, there was used a little over 
one ton per person, in the city of Con- 
cord the consumption was nearly one 
and one half tons per person. 























Will Cressy Humorous 
History of Rhode Island 


SAYS FIRST LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE MES- 
SAGE WAS PROVIDENCE-BOSTON—AND 
THEY GOT THE RIGHT NUMBER 


(With Consent of Maude E. Condon, Publisher) 


Rhode Island either IS or is NOT an 
island according to whether you refer 
to the island or the State. For the 
island of Rhode is only a part of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

The original name of Rhode Island 
was AQUIDNECK; but it has been 
called much worse since then. 

The first record of Rhode Island is 
in 1524 when a Frenchman by the name 
of Vezzerano landed at what is now 
Newport, stayed two weeks, accumu- 
lated all the wealth in the community 
and used up the rest of his round trip 
ticket to France. 

For the next two hundred and eleven 
years Rhode Island’s social activities 
were confined entirely to the Indian 
tribes. Until 1736 when Roger Wil- 
liams came over from SEEKONK— 
where ever that was—paddled up the 
river MOSHASSUCK, landed, said 
“Thank Providence I am in PROVI- 
DENCE,” went up to the City Hall, 
registered, asked for his mail, reserved 
a room for Anne Hutchinson, remarked 
that the marble in the building looked 
like preserved oysters and went out and 
set up his camp in Roger Williams 
Park, which he named for himself. 

The next day he met the Mayor, 


» 


Chief CANONICUS, and the Town 
Treasurer, Chief NIANTINOMI, and 
bought the whole towa for thirteen 
coats and thirteen hoes. (They evident- 
ly already had trousers or else did not 
wear any.) The boundaries were a lit- 
tle hazy, which resulted in trouble for 
the next 132 years, reading, “All the 
land on the rivers Moshassuck, Seekonk 
and Woonasquetucket.” And the In- 
dians “threw in two torkepes” at that. 
(A torkepe is an Indian toupee). 

The next year, 1737, another settle- 
ment was made at POCASSET. They 
did so well they got all swelled up and 
changed the name to PORTSMOUTH. 

The geographies state that “the rivers 
of Rhode Island are all short.” Taking 
into consideration the fact that the 
State is only 48 miles long and 37 wide, 
this sounds like a reasonable statement. 

This shortness of the rivers brings 
about a confusing condition to the 
stranger as they flow one way at low 
tide and the opposite way at high tide. 

The total area of the State is 1248 
square miles. But 181 miles of this is 
water, reducing the land area to 1067 
square miles. 

There are 5498 farms in the state and 
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10,986 farmers. This gives each farm- 
er half a farm. 

91 per cent of the population live in 
towns or cities. So that every farmer 
off his half a farm has got to feed ten 
city folks in addition to his own family. 
No wonder Rhode Islanders live mostly 
on fish. For the State records of 1905 
state that in that year the State pro- 
duced: 

$875,000.00 worth of Oysters; $138,- 
000.00 worth of Sculpins; $65,000.00 
worth of Lobsters; and $86,000.00 
worth of SQUETEAGUE. 

(Wouldn’t you like to see a native of 
Keokuk, Iowa, trying to order a side 
order of Squeteague?) 

In 1638 William Coddington, (for 
whom the New England codfish was 
named,) John Clark and Anne Hutch- 
inson came over from Massachusetts, 
at the special invitation of the State of 
Massachusetts, and started a settlement 
on the island of AQUIDNECK where 
Providence now stands. The Roger 
Williams outfit were Baptists. They 
came here for “Religious Liberty.” Any 
creed was welcome—as long as they 
were Baptists. The Coddington-Clark- 
Hutchinsons were Antonomians (what- 
ever that was.) And for the next few 
years the principle occupation of the 
two outfits consisted of quarreling, 
making up, combining and separating 
at Providence, Newport and Ports- 
mouth. 

They had laws and everything. One 
interesting one was that no one could 
drink on the Sabbath “more than ne- 
cessity requireth.” 

They adopted a State Seal consisting 
of a bunch of arrows and _ labelled 
“Amor Vicet Omnia,” signifying that 
with LOVE, and enough bows and ar- 
rows, you could conquer anything. 

By 1760 Newport was humming 
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with industry. As one old history 
states, ‘Newport was now the head- 
quarters for piracy, sugar, smuggling, 
rum, molasses and slaves.” But time 
has worked wonders. There is very 
little molasses or sugar used there now. 

Slavery was evidently a double edged 
blessing; for one devout old preacher 
stated that it was a “wonderful blessing 
to bring to this LAND OF FREEDOM 
these poor benighted heathen to enjoy 
the blessings of gospel dispensation.” 
That “Land of Freedom” for slaves 
sounds a little complicated but of course 
that “gospel dispensation” made up for 
a lot of things. 

The town also had at this time twen- 
ty-two “‘still-houses” probably also un- 
der “gospel dispensation.” 

Rhode Island has a mean elevation 
of 200 feet, the meanest being Durfee. 
Hill, towering aloft 800 feet. Mountain 
Climbing is NOT an important Rhode 
Island Industry. 

According to the Government weath- 
er reports Providence has a very 
equitable climate, ranging from 9 below 
to 103 above, which ought to suit most 
anybody at some time of the year. 

Narragansett Bay, which is built 
around Narragansett Pier, contains the 
three islands, Conanicut, (which is a 
dead steal from Connecticut,) Prudence 
and Rhode Island, with a fourth one, 
Block Island, which was washed out 
ten miles off shore during the Spring 
freshets the year Mr. Noah built the 
ark. 

In 1641 the town of Wickford was 
started and the first “Mother Prentice” 
hotel was opened. 

In 1645 Thomas Shepard wrote his 
“Lamentations.” (It is to be hoped that 
this item is of more interest to the read- 
er than it is to the writer). 

In 1661 the town of MISQUAMI- 
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CUT was started on the banks of the 
PAWCATUCK river. But after Mis’ 
Quamicut died they changed the name 
to Westerly. In 1679 Pardon Till- 
inghast started the first store in Provi- 
dence. He did real well for a while but 
there is so much opposition now that he 
has quit. And the last heard of him he 
was dead. 

The town of SOQUAMS was also 
started. This was later translated into 
Warren because they built ships there 
and in later years Warren Daniels was 
to be Sec. of the Navy. 

Real estate values began to rise. 
What is now the city of Pawtucket 
was bought—and paid for—for $97.00. 

Up to the year 1774 a man had to be 
worth $134.00 in order to vote. Since 
then votes have ranged in value from 
two dollars to ten dollars. 

In 1726 Dean Berkley, of Newport, 
donated a lease on his home to Yale 
College. As the lease still has eight 
hundred years to run, it has not been 
decided yet what to do with it at that 
time. 

Up until 1731 whaling was one of the 
principal industries. The State paid 
a bounty five shilling a barrel on whale 
oil and a penny a pound on whalebone. 
But Mr. Rockefeller ruined the whale 
oil business; and the corset went out 
of vogue; and the State was only big 
enough to haul out a couple of whales 
at a time; and the whales stopped bit- 
ing; and the whale fishermen changed 
their tackle and went in for sardines. 

In 1769, on the night of June 8th, 
the English battle ship Gaspee sailed 
into the harbor prepared to attack Pro- 
vidence the next morning. But during 
the night the four Brown brothers, 
(later on they and two younger 
brothers went into vaudeville as The 
Six Brown Brothers, Saxaphone Tor- 
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turers,) armed with one revolver and 
one gun rowed out and captured it, at 
a total expense of one revolver cart- 
ridge. 

In 1771 the city of Providence ran a 
public lottery to obtain money to build 
a public market. 

On the fourth day of May, 1776, 
the State of Rhode Island beat the 
United States by two months and issued 
their own private Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And on the following 25th 
of July held the first “Fourth-of-July” 
celebration ever observed in America. 

In 1789 a “Slitting Mill” was started 
at Providence. It does not state what 
they slitted there. 

In 1794 Nehemiah Dodge invented 
“gold-filled” jewelry. Without this in- 
vention Mister Woolworth could never 
have done it. 

Beginning in 1803 for twenty-five 
years there were no public schools in 
the State. Some of the inhabitants do 
not know that the law has been repealed 
yet. 

The first calico ever manufactured 
was woven in Providence in 1794. 
There have been eight million songs 
written since about “The Girl in Cal- 
ico,” but The Girls in Silk continue to 
rule the matrimonial market. 

The first patent ever issued in Amer- 
ica was granted to a Mr. Samuels for 
a water wheel. He also invented the 
scythe. And his wife invented cotton 
thread. But it is a safe bet that Sam 
had to keep right on sewing on his own 
buttons as before. 

Another Rhode Island man, Oziel 
Wilkinson, invented cut iron nails, 
which made pounding your thumb 
much easier. 

Stephen Jenicks made the first musk- 
ets ever made in America and the first 
cannons were also made in Rhode Is- 
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land. Later on they discovered that 
they could accomplish the same results 
with wood alcohol. 


The town of Lincoln, (named for 
Joseph Lincoln, the novelist,) made so 
much chocolate that for years it was 
called Chocolatville. 

Now hold your breath! The first 
WIND GUDGEONS made in America 
were made right here in Rhode Island. 
(And I always supposed a Gudgeon 
was a fish). 

Where the City Hall now stands 
used to stand the Old Market Place. 
It was here that the Providencers held 
their little Tea Party one afternoon and 
burned up three hundred pounds of the 
“needless herb which is highly detri- 
mental to Liberty, Interest and Health,” 
in order to show their opinion of Uncle 
King George’s Tea Tax. 


Another morning there was a notice 
pasted up on the door of this building 
offering a big reward for the names of 
the capturers of the Gaspee. There 
were only about eighty men in the town, 
and there were seventy-nine men in the 
attacking party; but somehow nobody 
could remember who they were, so no- 
body claimed the reward. 

The first long distance telephone 
message ever sent over a wire was sent 
from Providence to Boston. And they 
got the right number the first time. 


Most anybody could afford to keep 
a cow in those days. Corn was only 
five cents a bushel. All the trouble was 
to get the cow, as they cost $106.00 
apiece. 

But today Rhode Island is a won- 
derful State—what there is of it; and 
there is enough of it such as it is. It 
is governed—or misgoverned, according 
to whether your own party is in or out 
—by a Governor, a Lieut. Governor 
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and a House of Representatives, in 
which the Minority, any time they can 
not have their own way, move over 
into another State until after the next 
election. 


George Cohan came from Providence 
(as soon as he could.) Next to Roger 
Williams, Ann Hathaway and George 
Cohan, Rhode Island’s greatest contrib- 
ution to the world has been “The Rhode 
Island Clam Bake.” 

Rhode Island is full of ticks. Na- 
tick, Ar-tick, etc. 

Rhode Island was settled by the Eng- 
lish. That is why the letter “H” in 
“Rhode” is silent. (To get the Irish 
pronunciation sound the “H’’). 

One of the definitions of the word 
“Providence” is, “Prudent Economy.” 
Probably referring in this case to the 
width of the down town streets. 

Up to 1886, Rhode Island was “‘wet.” 
The next three years were “dry” and 
then they went back to the “wet” col- 
umn until 1918 when they ratified the 
Eighteenth Amendment and since that 
time no Rhode Island man has ever 
taken a drink. 


Which statement is strong enough to 
close any history. 





(3UNLYNOIS SiH) 
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Speeding Up The New 


Hampshire 


Legislature 


WELL KNOWN LAWMAKER AND LECTURER OUT- 
LINES SOME CHANGES THAT 
MIGHT HELP 


By George B. Duncan 


The suggestion in the April issue of 
the Granite Monthly for consideration 
of means to shorten the sessions of the 
Legislature deserves the careful thought 
of every good citizen. It is generally 
agreed that absentism of members is 
the cause of several weeks’ delay in ad- 
journment, not only of the recent ses- 
sion but of previous ones. This delay 
in adjournment not only adds to the 
expense of the State for running ex- 
penses of the Legislature,—though of 
course the salary of legislators is not 
thereby affected,—but is a serious and 
unjust hardship to two somewhat coin- 
cident classes of legislators—(1) those 
who take their duties very seriously, 
and (2).those who, by reason of the dis- 
tance from their homes, cannot spend 
every night at home. 

There are three direct methods of 
inducing members to be present at all 
working sessions. Two of them were 


suggested by resolutions introduced at 


the session just closed. First, that of- 
fered by Mr. Fernald of Dover, which, 
if adopted, would have declared the 
seat of any representative vacant if ab- 
sent without reasonable cause. A dou- 
ble benefit would accrue under this 
suggestion,—business would. be facili- 


tated by the reduction of the number 
required for a quorum and for valid 
action under the two-thirds rule, and 
the State would save the salaries of 
unseated members. 

Second, the proposal of Mr. Coolidge 
of Sandwich,—to fine each member ab- 
sent without reasonable cause from a 
daily roll-call five dollars per day. If 
this rule had been in force the past 
winter, it is to be feared that some 
members would have been indebted to 
the state by a considerable amount at 
the end. 

Third, to make up the pay-roll on a 
basis of actual attendance, determined 
by the record shown by a time-clock. 
It must be admitted frankly, however, 
that the adoption of either of these 
proposals by the necessary vote of .he 
members is very improbable, although 
allowable under the constitution, so we 
must turn to some more indirect solu- 
tion. 

At the opening of each session the 
members are full of enthusiasm and in- 
terest, and hopes are high for a “short 
session.” But after the committee as- 
signments are made, and some members 
of necessity find themselves assigned to 
committees like “Unfinished Business” 
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and “‘Retrenchment and Reform,” and 
learn that most of the business is done 
in committee with few or no bills re- 
ferred to their committee, interest be- 
gins to lag. Soon some begin to feel 
they can spend their time to better ad- 
vantage at home, and so stay away. 
Others follow their example, and atten- 
dance as a whole begins to dwindle. 
The few bills referred to minor commit- 
tees fail to receive attention by failure 
to secure a quorum at committee meet- 
ings, and the work of the whole body 
suffers thereby. 

On the more important committees, 
like Appropriations, Judiciary and Re- 
vision of the Statutes, there is business 
enough to hold the attention of mem- 
bers, and therefore little delay in deal- 
ing with measures before them. 

By a wise precedent of long standing 
each member is appointed to some 
committee. But to appoint each of the 
420 members to an important commit- 
tee, thereby retaining his interest, is 
manifestly impossible, as conditions are 
now. Perhaps some middle ground may 
offer improvement. 

Under the present rules of the House 
there are thirty committees of fifteen 
members each, and four committees of 
seventeen members each, giving 518 
places on the full committees, not count- 
ing the small committees, like Rules 
and Journal. 

If the rules were so amended as to 
consolidate eight of the less important 
committees into four, as follows:— 
Banks with Insurance; Town with 
County Affairs; Public Improvements 
with Roads, Bridges and Canals; In- 
corporations and Manufactures; and at 
the same time abolish Unfinished Busi- 
ness and Retrenchment and Reform, 
there would still remain twenty-eight 
large committees. By making the mem- 
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bership of each committee seventeen, 
there would still be 476 committee 
places, which is ample to give each 
member one assignment with extra as- 
signments possible for at least seventy 
members. 

The first advantage of this change 
is mathematical,—it is easier to secure 
the attendance of nine, a quorum of 
seventeen, than of eight, a quorum of 
fifteen, thus obviating in some slight 
degree delay in opening hearings. Sec- 
ond,—more members would be placed 
on committees having more business, 
thus increasing interest and attendance. 
Third,—with fewer committees there 
would be slightly less conflict in secur- 
ing committee rooms, a difficulty which 
has recently caused some confusion. 

Another slight change, entirely in the 
power of the Speaker, might help some- 
what. At present, as everyone familiar 
with procedure knows, the newly-chosen 
Speaker consults with lieutenants from 
all parts of the State as to committee 
assignments, and doubtless honestly 
tries to make the best assignments pos- 
sible. But it might help considerably 
if, on taking office, he should make a 
frank statement something like this,— 
“In making up committees I must 
choose the chairmen; certain commit- 
tees I must choose in their entirety; 
but for the rest it will help me in ap- 
pointments and make for more efficient 
work if the members will indicate to me 
any preference they may have as to 
committees. I cannot agree to appoint 
each to the committee of his choice; 
but I shall do it just as far as possible.” 

Even the minor changes in rules sug- 
gested could be worked out only after 
careful consideration. One great dif- 
ficulty is that at the opening of the ses- 
sion, the rules of the previous session 
are adopted and committees appointed. 
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It is then too late to make the changes 
suggested. And at the end of the ses- 
sion, when defects are evident, the re- 
tiring House hesitates to make changes 
binding on its successor. So any change 
must be made by a few leaders assum- 
ing large responsibility at the opening 
of the session. 

- Suggestions were made to the Rules 
Committee of the last House looking 
toward joint hearings of Senate and 
House committees. The chief objec- 
tion of this proposal, which at first 
thought seems advantageous, is that the 
introduction of a measure in one branch 
gives no assurance that it will ever be 
before the other. Whatever value at- 
taches to the plan can be obtained by 
informal or formal invitation by the 
committee of one branch to sit with the 
corresponding committee of the other 
for the consideration of special matters. 
The Appropriations Committee of the 
present House gave such an invitation 
to the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate for the consideration of the Budget 
bills, with much resultant satisfaction. 
On the other hand, the Joint Committee 
on Revision of the Public Laws found 
great difficulty in fixing a time of meet- 
ing convenient to both branches. Vol- 
untary action will bring about what- 
ever of value there is in this suggestion 
without formal change of the rules. 

From time to time a proposal to re- 
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duce the size of the House as a means 
to more efficient work is advanced. The 
first and greatest bar to such a change 
is the two-thirds requirement for rati- 
fication of constitutional amendments. 
There are also some advantages in the 
close contact such a large body gives 
between the people and the law-makers. 
While a large proportion of the repre- 
sentatives are never heard on the floor 
of the House in debate, the sound com- 
mon-sense of the non-oratorical mem- 
bers serves as a splendid balance-wheel 
in legislation. It might be suggested 
that in past years the small Senate, 
rather than the large House, has been 
the obstacle to measures claimed to be 
for public benefit. In freedom from 
scandal and in quality of legislation, the 
New Hampshire House will compare 
favorably with those of many other 
States with smaller bodies. 


Not that our Legislature is perfect. 
But until a single-chambered legislative 
body of perhaps a hundred members, 
chosen from multiple districts by pro- 
portional vote, with their acts under 


control of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, and functioning more like the 
directors of a corporation, the voters 
of New Hampshire may well decline to 
make any changes except minor changes 
in procedure somewhat as outlined 
above. 











New Hampshire is Now 
“Home’ for Freeman Tilden 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE VIRTUOUS HUSBAND” 


AND 


OTHER BOOKS HAS PURCHASED ESTATE 
IN PEMBROKE 


By Mary Augusta Rand 


Although Pembroke has been noted 
in many ways since its incorporation, 
many men who have attained high 
positions in various lines of endeavor 
owing their ancestry to this town, at 
the present time it has the distinction 
of being the home of Freeman Tilden, 
who is an author of note, both in this 
country and in Europe. 

Pembroke Academy, which was in- 
corporated in 1818, and which is still 
maintained as an institution of higher 
education, has been the alma mater of 
many men and women of achievement. 
Far and near this academy was con- 
sidered a noted school, numbering 
among its pupils not only the youth of 
this town but many others from far 
distant points, as there were only com- 
paratively few such schools then in ex- 
istence. 


Among those who have contributed 
to the literature of this country was 
Col. Thomas W. Knox, who was born 
in Pembroke ninety years ago. As a 
journalist and traveller he is the most 
noted of the town’s sons, and received 
honors in a number of foreign lands. 
“The Boy Travellers” series of books 
by Col. Knox have been read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, they be- 


ing of historic value to adults as well 
as boys and girls. 

Fiction has its place in the life of the 
world as well as history and other lit- 
erature, and Freeman Tilden has 
brought pleasure and enjoyment to 
Americans and Europeans by the books 
and magazine articles he has written. 
Among his books are “Khaki,” “Mr. 
Podd” and “The Virtuous Husband,” 
the last of which, a book of 150,000 
words, came from the publishers, the 
Macmillan Company, early in Septem- 
ber. The public has become acquaint- 
ed with the literary work of Mr. Tilden 
through the medium of numerous 
magazines to which he has contributed, 
as well as from his books. His latest 
book was previously published in the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

Although Mr. Tilden has lived in a 
number of foreign countries, being in 
every country in Europe in the past 
fifteen years, Pembroke is the place in 
which he decided to locate some time 
ago, and purchased the large Colonial 
residence on Pembroke Street, which 
is the first brick dwelling house ever 
erected in the town. Regardless of the 
fact that the house is more than a cen- 
tury old, it is still in an excellent state 
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of preservation and makes a most at- 
tractive home. 

This ancient place has now acquired 
the name of “Tenterden House,” in 
honor of Mr. Tilden’s paternal ances- 
tors, who came from Tenterden, 
County Kent, England, only eight years 
after the Mayflower reached the shores 
of America. His maternal progenitors 
were English-Irish. The present 
owner, whose well tilled farm extends 
from the Daniel Webster Highway on 
the East to the Merrimack on the West, 
has also obtained possession of an ad- 
joining place since becoming a resident 
of Pembroke, that of the late Eleazer 
M. Wilson, who was one of the promi- 
nent citizens of the town many years 
ago. From the spacious acres of 
“Tenterden” may be obtained glorious 
views of the Merrimack valley and far 
distant points, including a number of 
mountains at the North and West. 

The house, which was erected by 
Mrs. Dolly Doe, widow of Jeremiah 
Doe, one of the early settlers of the 
town, is of the Colonial type of archi- 
tecture, with a wide hall and broad 
staircase through the center and spa- 
cious rooms on either side. An un- 
usual circumstance lies in the fact that 
there is a fireplace in every room in the 
large house, which has five chimneys. 
Evidently, the room at the Northwest 
corner of the house was originally 
utilized as a kitchen, as there is a very 
large fireplace there, with the old-fash- 
ioned brick oven, in which doubtless 
quantities of viands have been baked 
in days of yore. Comparatively few 
changes have been made in the old resi- 
dence, although it has had several 
owners since the days of its original 
one. 

It was South of this house that the 
tanning business was carried on for 
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many years by Jeremiah Doe and fol- 
lowing his decease was conducted by 
his widow and still later by his son, 
Benjamin Doe. This family was 
among the prominent ones of the town. 
It is of interest to note that Miss Sarah 
Ann Doe, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah Doe, had the first piano ever 
owned in Pembroke. “Tenterden 
House” is an ideal place for the author 
and his family, which includes, besides 
his wife, two daughters and two sons. 

In a smaller building on the broad 
lawn Mr. Tilden has his office, where 
the copy for his literary articles are 
written on a faithful typewriter, and 
where other business is transacted. The 
room used as a sanctum sanctorum is 
large and well lighted, having several 
windows, from which pleasing views 
are obtainable. 

The author is a most affable and un- 
assuming man, who shuns newspaper 
notoriety, however. It was learned 
from him, nevertheless, that he was 
born in Malden, Mass., August 22, 
1883. During the 250 years of the Til- 
dens in America, the author knows of 
none who are engaged in purely intel- 
lectual occupation until his father, 
Samuel Tilden, who had been a master 
printer, became a newspaper editor. 
For the most part, the men of the fam- 
ily had been shipbuilders. 

Thus growing up in the environments 
of a newspaper officer, Freeman Tilden 
pursued the same business, serving his 
apprenticeship on the Boston Globe. 
Afterwards he was with the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., and the 
New York Evening Post, on which he 
did his last newspaper work. Although 
he considers newspaper work a superior 
training-school, Mr. Tilden did not con- 
sider himself a thoroughly successful 
newspaper man, and abandoned it. He 
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then travelled extensively in Europe 
and South America, but not adventur- 
ously. Something of the man is pres- 
ent between the lines of the following, 
which is from the pen of the author: 
“My notion of adventure would not 
lead me, at farthest, to do more than 
spend a night in a third-rate hotel. I 
marvel at those who ‘tramp’ abroad. 
To make a journey through Siam on 
foot is, to be sure, a novel experience; 
but I think as preparation for fiction 
one would do better to cultivate meet- 
ings of the Plumbers’ Union or the 
Longshoreman’s Literary Society or 
Grovers’ Picnics. That is my notion; I 
claim no merit or originality for it.” 
Having had few illusions concerning 
life, the author has had but few disap- 
pointments. He was not disappointed 
when his first volume of fiction, “That 
Night and Other Stories,” a volume of 
satirical short stories collected from the 
magazines, was a succes d’estime. Re- 
garding all his efforts as tentative, Mr. 
Tilden wished to learn “whether there 
was a public in this country for a satire 
of a delicately wrought kind.” He 
found out, however, that there is not. 
Mr. Tilden then switched to popular 
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fiction, considering that “there is very: 
little common-sense, however much no- 
bility, in pressing the inhabitants of 
Panama to buy snow-shoes. Provided 
a man is cynical to begin with, he will 
never become a misanthrope because 
the world will not roll hoop with himn— 
he will go to another world.” As the 
door to success as a popular writer leads 
through the Saturday Evening Post, 
Mr. Tilden passed through the door and 
later became the author of “Khaki,” 
which was dedactic and unblushing, yet 
withal, sincere. Another of his early 
books was “Second Wind,” which was 
a worthy bit of non-fiction. 

The author said: “I used to write for 
Puck in the old days when it was a 
humorous paper published by Keppler 
and Schwarzmann. So I passed, and 
do pass, for a humorist. But that I am 
surely not—at least, not in the common 
acceptation.” 


Although Mr Tilden will continue to 
make business trips abroad, he intends 
to pass the greater part of his time in 
his New Hampshire home, located in a 
town about which cluster many historic 
memories. 










































The Frigate 


Constitution 


“Old. Ironsides’ 


By John C. Thorne 


Just now the question is being raised 
as to the destruction or reconstruction 
of this famous old frigate, of more than 
one hundred and twenty five years ago. 
The Constitution was the first of three 
44 gun frigates, ordered built by Con- 
gress after our independence was de- 
clared. She was launched in Boston in 
1797, and went into commission the fol- 
lowing year and became one of the 
most remarkable vessels of her time, 
being in active service for upwards of 
80 years. She was early in the French 
war clearing up our coast of that coun- 
try’s troublesome cruisers. A few years 
later her guns were bombarding the 
forts of Tripoli and dictating terms of 
peace to the Barbary Pirates. Then 
came the war of 1812, when the pow- 
erful old fighter won many victories 
over British ships—sailing the seas as 
a splendid representative of the early 
greatness of the new republic. 

It was in 1882 that she was made a 
receiving ship and stationed at our 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, where for fif- 
teen years the frigate remained in that 
line of duty, then towed to Boston for 
the centennial of her launching in 1897. 
There the one hundred year old ship 
was moored at the dock, ten years later 
her decks were refitted, but today her 
timbers are badly decayed and a recent 
examination shows that the noble frig- 
ate, after her long years of memorable 


service, must either be completely re- 
built from stem to stern, or she will 
sink at her moorings. “Old Ironsides” 
has been three times reconstructed, in 
1833, 1871, and in 1907, and these are 
her last days unless made entirely new, 
reproducing the lines and dimensions 
of hull and rigging, as when she was 
feared on every sea alike by the French 
and English. 

The writer of this paper visited this 
noble and famous ship, when he was 
only 16 years of age, in 1858 when she 
was lying at the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
undergoing slight repairs. I was first 
attracted by the graceful lines of the 
hull denoting the great speed for which 
this greyhound of the ocean was noted. 
Then the details of her staunch con- 
struction on the decks and below, it was 
an inspiring study; then to think of the 
grand history she had made during the 
past sixty years of her life, in causing 
our flag to be both loved and feared, 
wherever it floated, on any sea, the wide 
world over. On entering the Captain’s 
cabin, which was being renovated by 
the ship’s carpenters, seeing some of the 
original finish which was being removed 
in making changes, boy like, I wonder- 
ed why I might not have a piece for a 
souvenir, for my collection of anti- 
ques. The foreman in charge said, “it 
was forbidden to take anything away 
whatever.” However continuing to 
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look about, the workman picked up a 
strip of birds eye maple and soon fash- 
ioned it into a foot long rule, adding an- 
other piece of black walnut, he handed 
them to me and passed out, saying, 
“Here put these under your jacket I 
don’t think any one will stop you.” I 
have these remembrances of my visit 
to-day, kept carefully these 67 years. 
The question for our country to de- 
cide, through our representatives in 
Congress, is, whether a half a million 
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dollars shall be appropriated to rebuild 
throughout, exactly in every particular 
as before, as a memorial of our coun- 
try’s achievements in its early years up- 
on the sea, or as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
puts it in his poem on Old Ironsides, 
is it:— 


“Better, that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave.” 





MEADOW RUE 


By Millicent Davis Dilley 


Stretch upon stretch cf cool color, purple and white chaste meadow rue. 
Waist high and feathery in the warm sweet wind 

More graceful than a field of Queen Ann’s lace, 

Or a hill-slope of wild plum blossoms. 

With foliage as exquisite in leaf-pattern 


As maidenhair or columbine. 


You catch the light as a flowering dogwood in May; 
The sunlight is dissipated through you 
As you bow and curtsey in the hot summer breeze. 


No field bloom has 


Such grace of flower head and stalk as you have 
Fluffy white and dainty lavender meadow rue. 





ABSENCE 
By Eva S. Blake 


The skies are heavy, cold and gray, 
Sighing for you; 

Their tears are falling all the day, 
Weeping for you. 

The flowers are drooping on the stem, 

My heart is heavy, low like them, 

They long for sun, with skies all blue- 
I long for you! 


Tomorrow’s skies may clear again, 
Beam over you; 
Tomorrow’s rising sun may then 
Shine down on you. 
‘Vomorrow, flowers may lift their eyes 
To gleaming sun and blue of skies 
And joy bloom in my heart anew, 
To welcome you! 











In the Land of Story Books 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


“So, when my nurse comes in for me, 

Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backwards looks 

At my dear land of story-books.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The “Land of Story Books” is a re- 
gion near and dear to boys and girls 
of all ages. It is a land of magic; of 
dreams of daring and accomplishment 
of ideals. It had its birth long before 
the days of printing-presses or of hand- 
illumined missals. Thousands of years 
ago our ancestors gathered around some 
‘eloquent story teller and listened to 
tales of their heroes. To the accompan- 
iment of music, drawn from the strings 
of rude harps, the bards sang their 
songs of valor, and, since they kept in 
this manner the records of mankind, 
we owe them a great debt of gratitude. 

The stories of Homer, Aesop’s Fa- 
bles, the deeds of King Arthur, the 
mythology of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Celts, the sea-roving vikings owe 
their preservation to the story-tellers. 
I tell you this for one reason—to give 
you a meager idea of the basic founda- 
tions of our present day children’s 
books. 

If you are interested in selecting 
children’s books, ask yourself two 
questions: 

“What book did you like best when 
you were a child?” 

“Do the characters still seem real to 
you and did the theme leave a lasting 
impression?” 


To show the influence that literature 
may have upon the mind of a small 
child, and its effect upon his later life, 
I will relate but one incident. It is told 
by William T. Hornaday, author of 
“The Minds and Manners of Wild 
Animals:”’ 

“To me the mourning-dove has al- 
ways seemed a sacred bird, and, al- 
though I could have killed thousands of 
them, I have never taken the life of 
one. When a very small boy at my 
mother’s knee, she related to me the 
story of the winged messenger sent out 
by Noah. She told me that doves were 
innocent and harmless birds, and that 
I must never wrong one—her solemn 
charge regarding mourning-doves has 
always seemed as binding as the Ten 
Commandments. I mention this to 
pcint out to parents and teachers the 
vast influence they may easily wield 
in behalf of our wild creatures which 
are in sore need of protection.” 

Worn covers and ragged edges are 
the marks of much-read books. Chil- 
dren read over and over the books that 
they love. Miss Alcott’s book, “Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Uncle Remus,” “Wa- 
terbabies,” “Westward Ho” and 
“Treasure Island” live from one gen- 
eration to another and Jacob Abbott’s 
Franconia Stroies have just been re- 
published. 

Shall we talk first about the books 
for the babies—the very little people 
from three to six years of age. The child 
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of this age is living in the rhythmic or 


repetitive period. As he develops from 
mere babyhood, he leaves behind him 
the Pat-a-Cake and Five Little Pig 
stories. He loves repetitive stories 
about familiar things—mother, father, 
children of his own age, kittens, pup- 
pies, cows—all the experiences of his 
daily contacts. His books gives pic- 
tures with little description, interest in 
things and in action. 

First comes dear old Mother Goose. 
The lovely Volland edition, edited by 
Miss Eulalie Grover is filled with 
charming illustrations. Then come 
books containing the repetitive stories 
of Henny-Penny, The Little Red Hen, 
The Gingerbread Man and stories like 
the Three Bears. 

When Randolph Caldecott published 
his incomparable “House That Jack 
Built,” he was hailed as the king of 
nursery artists. His picture-books are 
as widely known in America as in Eng- 
land. There are sixteen of them and 
they are bound separately in paper 
covers or four together in one volume. 

Then may I re-introduce you to “Lit- 
tle Black Sambo?” If you are a child 
you will return again and again to read 
of “The lovely little Pair of Purple 
Shoes with Crimson Soles and Crimson 
Linings.” Everyone knows the de- 
lightful Beatrix Potter books. First 
and foremost is the famous Mr. Peter 
Rabbit, and, please—Oh, please do not 
confuse this distinguished rabbit gen- 
tleman with the more plebian Peter 
Rabbits who imitate him. Then there’s 
“Jemina Puddleduck” and “Mrs. Tit- 
tlemouse” to mention but two of the 
fascinating characters. All of the books 
are classics. 

A book for four years olds, re- 
cently published, is “Little Lucia” 
written. by the instructor of juvenile 
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story writing at Columbia University. 
Little Lucia breaks her leg and while 
recuperating in a Gloucester hammock 
make the acquaintance of many wild 
things. It is well-told, and the animal 
touch is wholesome. Its- drawback is 
that it is not fully illustrated. 

The imaginative age, including 
roughly children from six to ten years 
old, follows the rhythmic period. This 
is the period of the fairy stories. Per- 
sonally, I think that the child to whom 
fairy tales are denied has lost much 
from his life. It is because folk and 
fairy tales are filled with the spirit of 
truth and they hold children from gen- 
eration to generation. 


“Carry us to Fairyland, 

Andersen, Hans Andersen! 

And show us lovely things. 

Thumbelina sitting 

On a leaf; the little mermaids, 

The emperor’s clothes, the night- 
ingale, 

The music box that sings.” 


Mary Carolyn Davis who wrote this 
little verse understood the hidden 
charms of Fairyland. 

I will mention but a few of the many 
fine collections of fairy stories other 
than Andersen’s; Lang’s Blue Fairy 
Book, including strange tales from 


England, Scotland and Wales; Fairy 


Tales of the Brothers Grimm, illustrat- 
ed by Noel Pocock; The Twelve Danc- 
ing Princesses and Other Tales retold 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch; The 


‘Fairy Ring by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


and Nora Archibald Smith. Don’t for- 
get “Peter and Wendy.” Even the mat- 
ter-of-fact child will like “The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils.”” Selma Lager- 
lof, the author, was surrounded during 
her girlhood by persons who knew all 
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of the legends of Sweden. Nils is a 
Swedish lad who decides to accompany 
some wild geese on their adventuring. 
Mounting upon the back of the largest 
he sails through the sky, descending 
to earth when he and the geese think 
is best to help people. 

I challenge any child not to enjoy 
“Dr. Doolittle” by Hugh Lofting. It is 
a permanent contribution to children’s 
literature. Funny old Dr. Doolittle 
treated the sick animals and learned— 
but, well you must read it to find out, 
for it’s just the book to read aloud. 

Now while adventuring with your 
child in storyland, do not forget the 
old Bible stories. There are many fine 
collections of retold stories, including 
the “Young People’s Bible History,” 
published years ago. But read the Bi- 
ble itself to your child. The perpetual 
splendor of its sentences and the lofty 
sublimity of its suggestions will have 
universal appeal. 

Between the ages of ten and fourteen 
years, roughly speaking, the child en- 
ters the age of realism. He desires to 
conquer. It is at this age that boys 
desire to sleep in tents even if they are 
afraid. This is the age of enjoyment 
of national epics. Our first thought 
is of the King Arthur stories. If you 
are planning to buy a copy for your 
boy or girl, do choose “King Arthur and 
His Knights,” illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. This should be followed by “The 
Story of the Grail and The Passing of 
Arthur.” They are high tales of chiv- 
alry and I do not need to speak of the 
splendid pictures by the artist, for he 
has done a great and lasting service for 
the young people of America. Then 
there is “The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood,” and “The Story of Ro- 
land” with Mr. Pyle’s pictures adding 
to their beauty. American young peo- 
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ple are not familiar with the epic about 
Roland, but every French urchin in 
the dirtiest street of Paris has heard of 
him. So well did Roland hold a narrow 
pass in the Pyrenees against an army 
of Spanish mountaineers that his fame 
has been told in song and story, and 
the greatest of all French epics, “Chan- 
son de Roland” bears his name. 

Don’t overlook the English epic of 
Beowulf nor the “Children’s Odyssey.” 
Then you can introduce your children 
to “Heroes of Iceland” by Allan 
French. From these heroes descended 
the Vikings, including Lief the Lucky 
and Eric the Red. Mr. French has 
adapted his story from a larger book, 
“The Story of Burnt Nijal.” Another 
book by the same author is called 
“The Story of Rolf and the Vik- 
ing’ s Bow.” It deals with the life of 
the ninth century in the halls of Ice- 
land chieftains. Mr. French has also 
retold the “Story of Grettnir,” one of 
the greatest monuments of Scandinav- 
ian literature. Any boy or girl will love 
“Otto of the Silver Hand,” another of 
the Howard Pyle books. It is a story 
of the middle ages and in one of our 
best literary reviews this answer to a ~ 
question in regard to good books for 
young people was given: 

“T have never known a young person 
yet, boy or gir!, who could not lose him- 
self completely in ‘Otto of the Silver 
Hand.’ It is a classic and should es- 
Cape no one, young or old.” 

Other books for this period include 
“The Boys’ Froissart,” edited by Sid- 
ney Lanier, “Pic the Weapon Maker,” 
by George Langford who is writing a 
series of stories about people who lived 
before written history began, and 
“Children of Odin” by Padraic Colum, 
a young Irish poet. 

More than one hundred years ago an 
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English spinster named Jane Porter 
wrote a book which from her day to 
this has thrilled the imaginations and 
held up codes of honor for thousands 
of boys and girls, for “Scottish Chiefs” 
has been translated into dozens of lan- 
guages. Only a short time ago a beau- 
tiful new edition was issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

And our young people must not for- 
get, while wandering in Story Book 
Land, to read of our own American In- 
dians. Here are a few suggestions for 
books on the subject: ‘““The Boy’s Book 
of Indian Warriors and Heroic Indian 
Women.” “Old Crow Stories,” “Indian 
Why Stories,” “Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales,” “Gray Wolf Stories,” and “Rolf 
in the Woods.” The works of School- 
craft, Eastman, Seaton and other stu- 
dents of the Indian will help young 
readers to understand the spirit of the 
Red Man and the reasons why he bat- 
tled so fiercely for his native land. 

“Daniel Boone and The Wilderness 
Road” by Edwin Sabin will tell of old 
things in a new way. “The Lance of 
Kananka,” is a story of Arabia, ex- 
tremely popular with both children and 
young people. I wish that I had time 
to tell you of “Bob, Son of Battle” by 
Alfred Ollivant. William Lyons Phelps 
said of this book, “It’s the greatest dog 
story ever written.” Another story of 
a dog is “Grayfriar’s Bobby” whose 
loyalty to his master made him visit 
his master’s grave in Grayfriar’s 
Churchyard in Edinburgh each morn- 
ing for fourteen years. I said nothing 
about “The Black Arrow” nor the sto- 
ries of Roundhead days by Beulah Dix, 
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nor mentioned “Hans Brinker.” 

From thirteen and fourteen years on, 
the child’s nature begins to soften, and 
romance and sentiment develop. The 
reader then seeks stories blending chiv- 
alry, romance and fact. There is a 
scarcity of wholesome books for girls. 
Not long ago, Dodd, Mead and Co., of- 
fered a sum of money in addition to 
royalties for a book for girls. Among 
the many manuscripts submitted not 
one was worthy of the prize. 

You will think of many other worth- 
while juveniles that I have not men- 
tioned. Perhaps you'll think of the 
whimsical, joy-giving tales of Sarah Ad- 
dington Bruce contained in “The Boy 
Who Lived in Pudding Lane,” or the 
ever delightful “Heidi” or “Mazli” or 
“Understood Betsy.” 

The mere sight of the myriads of 
books displayed during Children’s Book 
Week or at Christmas makes us long 
to be children that we may enter the 
Land of Story Books. It is only with 
the help of and through the eyes of our 
own boys and girls that we are allowed 
to peep into the delightful spot, and 
should we be so indiscreet as to spoil 
the illusion in the least, we will find 
ourselves rudely thrust outside and the 
gates locked behind us, for as Alfred 
Noyes says: 

“Oh, grown-ups cannot understand, 

And grown-ups never will, 

How short’s the way to fairy-land 

Across the purple hill; 

They smile; their smile is very bland, 
* Their eyes are wide and chill. 
And yet—at just a child’s demand— 

The world’s an Eden still.” 














Keene Indebted to Pioneers 
for Its Famous Main Street 


EARLY SETTLEMENT THEN 


KNOWN AS “UPPER 


ASHUELOT” CAME NEARLY BEING 
PART OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By Isabel M. Blake 


In the spring of 1736 a party of 
campers came from Central Massachu- 
setts, by way of the Connecticut River 
Valley, and settled for the summer in 
“the sweet green valley where the 
bright Ashuelot flows.” Their purpose 
was to establish a settlement according 
to plans made in 1734 and passed by 
the General Court of Massachusetts. 
These men and women must have been 
impressed by the beauty and the possi- 
bilities of this valley land, for, although 
there were many obstacles and dangers 
in the way of founding a town, they 
left late in September with the intention 
of returning in the early spring. To 
seal their intention, they built a saw- 
mill and a log-cabin. 

“Upper Ashuelot,” as this settlement 
was called for many years, was a front- 
ier outpost. Northfield, its nearest 
neighbor, was twenty miles away to the 
south, and at Winchester there were 
but three or four huts. Northward, an 
unbroken wilderness stretched as far 
as Canada. 

At the time of the settlement there 
seem to have been but few Indians in 
this vicinity. Perhaps this was due to 
the raids of the Mohawk warriors who 
levied blackmail through all the In- 


dian villages of western and central 
New England. Shortly before the com- 
ing of the Euglish, it was known that 
they had driven many of the New 
Hampshire Algonquins into Canada, 
where they took refuge with their allies, 
the French. But this gave the English 
settlers all the greater reason to dread 
Indian attacks. Relations between the 
French and English colonials reflected 
the strained relations between the two 
mother countries. The French might 
conceivably incite the Algonquins to 
attack the northernmost English col- 
onies, in case war broke out, holding 
out to the Indians the hope of regain- 
ing their lost homes. This they had al- 
ready done in previous wars, and this 
they might do again. The early settlers 
understood these things, and the event 
proved that such fears were well found- 
ed; yet fear never stood in the way of 
the pioneers, and back they came in 
the spring. 

But they did not leave the site en- 
tirely unprotected, even for the winter. 
Three men, Nathan Blake, Seth Heaton 
and William Smeed, volunteered to stay 
out the winter of 1736-37, holding the 
land for the settlers. Their log-cabin, 
the first built in Keene, was at the cor- 
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ner of the present Main and Winchester 
Streets, and was in existence within the 
memory of many living citizens. Here 
these three men kept bachelor hall. 
Blake had a pair of oxen and a horse, 
and Heaton had a horse. They brought 
in hay from the open spots for the an- 
imals, laid in a stock of provisions for 
themselves, and prepared to spend the 
winter in the wilderness. They spent 
the early winter months in drawing 
logs to the saw-mill. Blake’s horse fell 
through the ice and was drowned in 
Beaver Brook. 

In February their provisions gave 
out, and Heaton went to Northfield to 
buy meal. His return was hindered by 
a terrific storm but he managed to 
reach Winchester, where he was told 
that “he might as well expect to die in 
Northfield and rise again in Upper 
Ashuelot” as to. break through the 
drifts on horseback. However, he re- 
membered his two friends and pushed 
on but was forced to turn back. 

Blake and Smeed, hearing nothing 
from Heaton, gave the oxen free ac- 
cess, to the hay, and made their way on 
snow-shoes to the southern settlements. 
Anxious for their oxen, they returned 
in the early spring, and found them 
near the Branch (a tributary of the 
Ashuelot.) The oxen were feeding up- 
on such twigs and grass as they could 
find in bare spots. They recognized 
their owners, and “exhibited such 
pleasure at the meeting as almost drew 
tears from their eyes.” Even the an- 
imals of the pioneers must be able to 
fend for themselves a litle above the 
grade of “dumb, driven cattle.” 

The campers of the previous summer 
had not been idle. They had been busy 
distributing land, laying out lots, mak- 
ing plans for buildings, such as a grist- 
mill and a meeting-house. When they 
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returned in the spring, they began to 
carry out these plans. Main Street, as 
originally laid out, was only four rods 
wide. The settlers became disconten- 
ted with this, and each proprietor on 
the west side of the street agreed to 
give four rods of his land for the pur- 
pose of widening the street. To this 
action the city is indebted for its broad, 
beautiful Main Street, which is to-day, 
as it enters Central Square, reputed to 
be one of the widest streets in the 
world. Certainly it is an exceptionally 
fine street. It seems remarkable, away 
back in 1737 to find a group of New 
Hampshire pioneers laying out a town 
along the lines of a modern “City Beau- 
tiful.” It shows unusual visions for 
those days, when towns and cities very 
generally developed hap-hazard, or, as 
it has been humorously expressed, 
“srew up along cow-paths.” 

The next few years saw much devel- 
opment. Roads leading to the Connec- 
ticut Valley settlements, and to Boson 
were surveyed and laid out. Helter- 
skelter methods of surveying and allot- 
ting uplands had to be reformed, and in 
many cases led to litigation which con- 
tinued for over a hundred years. A 
fort was built of hewn logs. It was 
ninety feet square, contained two ovens, 
two wells, and barracks of twenty single 
rooms. It had two watch-towers, and 
an inward-sloping roof, beneath which 
were the loop-holes. 

In December 1738, a committee was 
appointed “to procure an anvil, bellows, 
vice, sledge-hammer and tongs, fit for 
the work of a blacksmith, and to let the 
same to a blacksmith, as long as he 
shall use and improve them in the pro- 
prietors’ business, by faithfully doing 
their work, at their request, before any 
other business of any work for any 
person or persons, whatsoever.” This 
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savors a little of the position of the 
blacksmith on a feudal estate, but the 
large number of proprietors, and the 
democratic spirit of the colony saved it 
from working out that way. 

During this same year, the good 
people of the town provided for the 
raising of 240 pounds for the support 
of a church and pastor. On the 5th of 
August, one, Mr. Bacon accepted the 
call on condition that the town would 
furnish him “a yearly supply of fire- 
wood at his door.” This is perhaps the 
orgin of “the parsons’ wood-lot,” still 
in existence, which is the source of a 
small yearly fund even at the present. 

In 1738 the proprietors also voted 
to build a meeting-house, and “to finish 
the meeting-house, on the outside, 
workmanlike, viz: to cover it with good 
sawed clapboards, well planed, good 
window-frames well glazed, and hand- 
somely to case the doors; and so far to 
finish the inside as to lay the lower floor 
and lay the body of the seats, the pul- 
pit, one pew, the table and the deacon’s 
seat all completely, workmanlike.” 

In 1742, this was amended as 
follows: “Whereas there was a vote 
passed by this propriety, December 4, 
1738, to glaze the meeting-house and 
set the glass in lead, and to cover the 
outside with sawed clapboards, we do 
now, having thought sedately on it, 
agree and vote, to set the glass in wood, 
and to cover the outside with shingles, 
for the following reasons: 1, because we 
judge it stronger; and 2, because we 
can do it at less expense of money, 
which is no small article, not easy to be 
obtained by us at this day. And where- 
as the proprietors agreed, with the first 
committee, to make the doors plain, we 
now agree to have them done otherwise, 
even framed or pannel doors, and the 
North door to be a double folding door, 
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and that the committee agree with a 
man to do it well, and decently, as be- 
comes such a house.” Thus do the votes 
passed reflect the ambition and the 
conditions of the time and the place. 

In 1740 a great disappointment came 
to the settlers of Keene. The long and 
spirited contest regarding the boundary 
between Massachusetts had been de- 
cided by a survey made on the order 
of King George, and Upper Ashuelot 
was left within the boundaries of New 
Hampshire. The inhabitants of this 
section had come up from Massachus- 
etts, and were more in sympathy with 
the democratic ideas of the Puritan 
colony than with the ideals of the east- 
ern New Hampshire towns, which, at 
this time, reflected the modes of 
thought and social life of the early pro- 
prietors, Mason and Gorges, who had 
been strong churchmen. They were 
dead, but the stately eastern towns 
resembled Virginia in some of these 
ways. 

A still more vital reason for this 
ieeling of disappointment was that the 
Massachusetts towns lying in the Conn- 
ecticut Valley were near at hand and 
able to send help in case of Indian at- 
tack. To Northfield, Deerfield, and 
even Springfield and Wrentham, they 
must look for protection, and these 
towns, warmly in sympathy with the 
new settlement, were ready and will- 
ing to give it. The only made roads 
connected Upper Ashuelot with these 
places, while a trackless and moun- 
tainous wilderness stretched between 
Upper Ashuelot and Concord, and 
Portsmouth etc. The settlers petition- 
ed King George to allow the new town 
to be annexed to Massachusetts, but 
this he would not grant. They even sent 
Thomas Hutchinson to England to up- 
hold the petition, but the king, at that 
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distance, could not appreciate the exi- 
gencies of the case, and of course would 
favor any decision which gave him the 
more hold on the land. So the request 
was turned down. In 1744 King 
George’s War actually broke out,:and 
after many serious Indian raids, dir- 
ected from Canada, the settlement had 
to be abandoned in 1747. The people 
came back in 1749, after the war was 
over. 

The town was finally incorporated in 
1753 by. Governor Benjamin Went- 
worth, under the name of Keene and 
thereafter, the State of New Hampshire 
took full responsibility for its protec- 
ion. There was some trouble during 
the French and Indian War, but settlers 
went to fight in the English army 
against the Indians and the French, 
and the town was not greatly harmed. 

One word ought to be said about 
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the naming of the town. It seems that 
some years before this time, Went- 
worth had made a contract to deliver a 
cargo of lumber in Spain, for use by 
the government. The lumber was duly 
delivered, but by that time, the rela- 
tions between Spain and England were 
strained, and the new agent at the 
Spanish court refused to recognize 
Wentworth’s contract. As a result, 
Wentworth came into a bankruptcy 
suit at the court of St. James. Sir 
Benjamin Keene, who had been Brit- 
ish ambassador at Madrid, knew the 
circumstances, and was able, through 
his friendly services, to save him from 
dire disaster. Out of gratitude, Went- 
worth named the town for him, and one 
hundred years later, in 1853, when the 
town celebrated its anniversary, they 
toasted “Sir Benjamin Keene, God 
keep his memory green.” 





THE OLD OAK TREE 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


No more that oak tree, gnarled and tall, 
Stands near a graveyard’s crumbling wall, 
No more, aloof from life’s abode, 
It shades an old-time rural road. 


Where wearied, on a sultry day, 
The farmer paused upon his way, 
When blithely mid its boughs was heard 
The song or twitter of a bird. 


No more when moon is shining clear, 
Its limbs, grotesque and grim, appear; 
No more that oak tree weirdly looms 
Like frightful fantom from the tombs! 


Though generations passed and came, 
The oak changed not, it seemed the same, 
Yet where it stood in years of yore, 
That ancient landmark stands no more. 

















The Rev. Joseph Adams 
Memorial 


Why did the first pastor of the New- 
ington, N. H. church have to wait after 
his death, for almost a century and a 


pastor, Rev. Albert Donnell, and was 


accompanied by appropriate ceremon- 
ies. 


OS52P4 ADAMS, A.M. 


» he Reade Taed 


te hehe 


half, before a monument was erected to 
his memory? 

Probably, because, at his decease, his 
body was placed in the tomb that the 
gentleman of the place had constructed 
for himself beneath the town church. 
That was considered high honor for any 
man. 

On September 7, 1925, the deficiency 
was supplied by the unveiling, in the 
town cemetery, of a five ton boulder 
on which a suitably inscribed bronze 
tablet had been placed. 

This was the culmination of a year 
of effort on the part of the present town 





MASS. JAN. 4, 1688 
(710, A.M. 1713 


4. MAY 20, 1783 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Silas 
N. Adams, of Chester, a collateral de- 
scendant; addresses were made -by 
Judge Edward H. Adams of Ports- 
mouth, and Hon. Charles H. Adams, of 
Melrose, Mass., both descendants; by 
Deacon Jackson M. Hoyt, Chairman of 
the day, and also a descendant; and by 
Rev. James W. Bixler, of Exeter, mod- 
erator, for 1925-26, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference of Congregational 
a memorial poem was read by the pas- 
tor of the church, its author; a mem- 
orial hymn, by Mr. John F. Hoyt; of 
Newington a descendant, and other 
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hymns and music were suitably rend- 
ered. The unveiling was by the Misses 
Ruth J. and Edith Hoyt, and Master 
G. Shaw Knox, residents of Newington 
and descendants. 

The order of exercises, the hymn, 
poem and list of subscribers to the fund 
are contained in a sumptuously printed 
souvenir program, copies of which can 
be secured by interested parties from 
Rev. Albert Donnell. 

The Rev. Joseph Adams, A. M.., first 
pastor of the Newington town church, 
was a descendant of “Henry of Brain- 
tree,” the projenitor of a distinguished 
line of the Adams family and of Pris- 
cilla and John Alden of Plymouth. 
Born in Braintree, Mass., he was a 
cousin to Samuel Adams, the Boston 
patroit, known as “the father of the 
American Revolution,” and an uncle 
to John Adams, the second president. 
After graduating and taking his A. M. 
as Harvard, he went to Newington as a 
tutor. 

The people of Newington had begun 
the building of a meeting house in 1712, 
completing it in 1715, and were un- 
successfully seeking a minister. The 
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new tutor commended himself to them, 
and in 1715 they called him the minis- 
ter of the church which was to be 
organized. 

Mr. Adams accepted the call, and 
held the pastoral office for almost sixty- 
eight years, relinquishing it early in 
1783, the year of his death. 

His career in Newington was notable 
for many things besides the length of 
his ministry. He took an active part 
in town affairs and held town offices; 
his name appears in Attleboro’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors, as a publisher of 
sermons; he was a man of influence in 
the New Hampshire colony, promoting 
its development, and becoming one of 
the proprietors of the town of Barn- 
stead; he was active as one of the 
founders of Dartmouth college. Belk- 
nap the historian, mentions him as 
“our friend, the bishop of Newington.” 


We honor him, and would hand down 
his name 

That generations yet unborn may know 

Of one whose service unto God and man 

Did prove him worthy of perpetual 
fame. ) 

















New Hampshire Necrology 


Benjamin F. Drake 


Col. Benjamin F. Drake, former 
mayor of Laconia and member of the 
staff of Gov. John B. Smith, died at 
his home in Lakeport, Oct. 25. 

For several years Colonel Drake was 
connected with the Crane Manufactur- 
ing company of Lakeport and the Mayo 
Machine company of Laconia. 

He was a Mason and Knight Tem- 
plar besides being a member of several 
other organizations. 


Justice Robert Doe 


Superior Court Justice Robert Doe, 
many years a prominent lawyer of Do- 
ver prior to his appointment to the 
bench, died Oct. 22, at the family home- 
stead in Rollinsford. His death is the 
occasion of widespread regret in judi- 
cial and law circles throughout the 
state. 

Judge Doe was born in Rollinsford 
July 21, 1875, the son of former Chief 
Justice Charles Doe of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court and Edith (Ha- 
ven) Doe. He passed his boyhood days 
on his father’s farm. He was a stu- 
dent at Berwick academy, but fitted for 
Harvard at Phillips Exeter academy. 
He fitted for the law at the Harvard 
Law school and was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in 1901. 

While practicing law Mr. Doe served 
as clerk of the Dover police court un- 
der Judge George S. Frost, also five 
years as a Unitel States referee in bank- 
ruptcy. He was a member of the New 


Hampshire State and Strafford Coun- 
ty Bar associations, Hiram R. Roberts 
Grange of Rollinsford and the Cocheco 
Country Club. 


Nelson J. Putney 


Nelson J. Putney, one of Franklin’s 
best known Civil War veterans, died 
at his home on South Main street. He 
had only been confined to the house for 
a few days. Mr. Putney enlisted in 
the First New Hampshire Heavy Artil- 
lery in 1863 at the age of 14, being one 
of the youngest veterans in New Hamp- 
shire. He was Adjutant and Quar- 
termaster of George F. Sweatt Post, 
No. 38, since its organization, except 
during several terms as Commander. 
He was a leader in the work of the 
G. A. R. which resulted in the construc- 
tion of the city building jointly by the 
George F. Sweatt Post and the City of 
Franklin which received thereby its 
name as Memorial hall. Mr. Putney 
had been a resident of Franklin since 
1865. 


Daniel Kidder 


Daniel Kidder died at his home in 
Rumney at the age of 87 years. Mr. 
Kidder was prominent in state politics 
having served in the New Hampshire 
legislature in 1891, 1915, 1917 and 
1919 and in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1902. He was a very interesting 
old gentleman with whom to converse 
as he was the master mechanic of the 
railroad up Mt. Washington in its first 
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days. He had had other noteworthy 
experiences as mechanical engineer. 
The Grand Army and the Plymouth 
Fair were subjects of his active inter- 
ést in his later days. He was a Civil 


War veteran having served in Company 
C of the First N. H. Vol. Inf. 


Henry Fitch Taylor 


Henry Fitch Taylor, 72, artist and 
originator of the Taylor system of or- 
ganized color, a device for indicating 
harmonious color relations, died at his 
home in Plainfield. He had exhibited 
in London, Paris, Rome, New York and 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco and was a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Painters and Sculp- 


tors. Mr. Taylor has made his sum- 
mer home in Plainfield for several 
years. 


Bishop Edward M. Parker 


Bishop Edward M. Parker, of the 
Episcopal diocese of New Hampshire, 
died suddenly at New Orleans, Oct. 22. 

Of a lovable, genial disposition, he 
had endeared himself to every one in 
Concord since taking up his residence 
in the Capital City, not only with those 
ef his diocese, but with everyone with 
whom he came in contact. 

He had given unselfishly of his time 
and effort in many civic enterprises and 
had worked incessantly for the cause 
of the church which was so dear to him. 

The outstanding characteristic as 
voiced by his parishioners was his un- 
selfishness of thought for himself so 
long as he could be of service. It was 
through his efforts largely that the Hol- 
derness School for boys and St. Mary’s 
school for girls in Concord has made 
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much advancement in the past few 
years. 

Bishop Parker was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 11, 1855, the son 
of Henry Melville and Fanny Cushing 
(Stone) Parker, descendant on both 
paternal and maternal sides from Eng- 
lish Puritan stock, his first American 
paternal ancestor being Abraham Par- 
ker of Chelmsford, Mass., (1649), 
while his great-great grandfather, Abel 
Parker, a soldier of the Revolution, 
fought at Bunker Hill, and was buried 
at Jaffrey, N. H. 

Bishop Parker had always been 
deeply interested in sociological work, 
especially as it related to the condition 
of immigrant population. He was a 
member of Stark Grange, P. of H., 
Dunbarton; president of the N. H. 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. 
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